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The Gladiolus Manual. 


’ By W. W. Wiimor:z, Jr. 
CHAPTER II. 


Gladiolus Species.* 


the following descriptian of species 

an attempt is made to briefly describe 
the important factors, giving dates of 
introduction, native localities and their 
— if they be am important an- 


“Tt the following, eighty or more species 
only are mentioned, although the genus 
consists of about one hundred and fifty. 
Sub-species and types will be mentioned 
under Chapter III, “Introduction into Cul- 
tivation.” 

G. adlami. A dull yellow species carry 
ing small red spots on petals, it is a native 
of Transvaal, South Africa, was introduced 
in 1889; blooms in July. 

G. aequinoxialis (unable to describe). 

G. alatus (winged- flowered), an inter- 
esting sweet scented species; the corms 
are very small and will mot live long out 
of the ground. The flowers are produced 
in June. They are orange scarlet in color, 
the lower petals being blotched yellow. 
The piant attains a height: of one foot. It 
is a native of Southern Transvaal, South 
Africa. Introduced in 1795; first flower- 
ing in England. Accoré:ng to Dr. Van 
Fleet, this species when crossed with sum- 
mer-fiowering Nera loses all attractive 
characteristi 

G. albidus “(white Gladiolus). This is 
the nearest approach to a pure white in 
the Gladiolus species. It has a slight stain 
on the back of the petals before they ex- 
pard, only. It is a very dwarf variety 
growing but 12 inches high; spike carries 
from three to four flowers, well opened, 
blooming in June. It is considered by 
some as a parent of the sub-species Col- 
villi alba ; was introduced in 774 from 
op Good Hope. 

G. Algoensis (Algoa Bay Hyacinth). 

This species is sometimes considered as a 
variety of G. alatus. It is a native of the 
east coast of South Africa. It is closely 
allied to G. viperatus, waving the same 
appearance and form. , It comes 

from a much warmer climate than that 
of the Cape Good Hope species, yet the 





-  *The writer in the compiling of the Pron 
“ Gladiolus Species has consulted all sources 
—_ to am, amens | which L mmight be men- 

of Plants,” ton ’s Bulbs and Tuberous Rooted 

Plants,” “The Gladiolus,” by Matthew Crawford 

. Van Fleet. 


and Dr. V: 
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corms are more nearly hardy than those 
of the cooler climates which is a peculiar 
circumstance. It attains a height of 12 
inches. The color of the flowers is a 
greenish white with dark markings; was 
introduced in 1824; blooms in July. 

G. amatympinus (unable to describe). 

G. amoenus (unable to describe). 

G. angusius (narrow leaved) This spe- 
cies is a dingy white or sad yellew. It is 
one of the first species introduced, 1756, 
and is one of the least attractive. It 
grows about 22 inches high, wax brought 
from Cape Colony ; blooms in June. 

G. aphyllus (leafiess). This curious 
species can be grown only in ia green- 
house. It flowers very early, resembling 
the genus but little. It is seldom seen 
and little known. Under glass it blooms 
during January or February. Introduced 
from Cape Good Hope 

G. atroviolaceus (olet flowered). Is a 
native of the Mediterranean district near 
Palestine, is a very early blooming species, 
can be forced in 80 days under glass, 
when planted in cold-frames with Nanus 
or Colvilli varieties, will bloom a month 
in advance of the earliest variety. The 
flowers are small being closely ‘set on a 
slender spike 10 to 12 inches long. They 
are purple in color, resembling ithe hare- 
bell; is of value as a cut flower as well 
as being one of the few purple species. 
be introduced in 1889; blooms in May. 

G. biflorus (two-flowered). A violet 
colored species blooming in Jume, a spe- 
cies well worthy of cultivation and listed 
by some of the European growers. Little 
is said as to its origin or introduction. 

G. binervius (two-nerved). ‘A species 
of little consequence; the leaves are 
heavily veined, flowers salmon colored, 
ey, a height of 12 to 14 inches, blooms 
in 

G. blandus (blush). A very pretty spe- 
cies; the flowers are almost white, not } 
unlike the color found in the appl blossom ; 
the flowers are stationed on opposite ) 
sides of the spike, resembling im this fea- 
ture, the species G. oppositiflorus. The 
flowers also carry a blotch of :ed on the 
lower petals. It is one of the iimportant 
of the early species. In the first part of 
the 19th Century, Hon. Rev. W. Herbert 

this species with G. .cardinaiis, 




















producing a very beautiful race. Other 
crosses have been made with G. fristis, GC. 
oppositiflorus, G. hirsutus, G. alatus and G 
psittacinus, but none of the crosses has 
caused the popularity of the flower which 
has since been attained. It wasintroduced 
from Cape Good Hope in 1774. It blooms 


flowers are tere on til aed ope 
and are of a pleasing shade of gy ay 
introduced in 1802 from South 

we in June. 

G. byzantinus (Turkish). A native of 
Turkey, is perhaps the hardiest of all 
species. Im localities where winters are 
moderate it is used as a hardy border 
plant making an a year after 
year. It multiplies very slowly so is not 
troubled by crowding. It delights in an 
airy and light location, growifig 22 inches 
high. The flowers are purplish red, blooms 
in July, was introduced in 1629. 

G. campanulatus (bell-shaped). A dwarf 
species introduced in 1794, it is less bell- 
shaped however than many of the species. 
How it derived its name seems a problem. 
It is a very pretty plant attaining a height 
of 18 to 20 inches. The flowers are a deep 
lilac, lower petals stained red, it was intro- 
duced from Cape Colony. Blooms in June. 

G. cardinalis (Superb, scarlet). A spe- 
cies which is due great credit, it being a 
parent of many of our present day va- 
rieties. The Gandavensis type can trace 
their blood to this ancestor, also the Col- 
villi varieties are undoubtedly descend- 
ants, so do the Nanus varieties have this 
blood in their veins. It attains a height 
of four feet, being branched toward the 
top of the stems, each branch bearing from 
six to eight bright scarlet flowers with a 
white diamond blotch on the lower petals. 
Flowers are large and well formed. It is 
well worth growing and is best treated as 
a fall bulb. They should be planted in cold 
frames and covered with a sash and shut- 
ter. The true origin of this plant is not 
certain. It is supposed to have come 
from Cape Good Hope. 

G. carneus (flesh color). A worthy 
species which has transmitted its blood 
to many of our present day varieties. The 
flowers are a beautiful flesh color, each 
carrying a diamond shaped blotch on the 
lower divisions. It grows about three 
feet high. The flowers are large and 
showy with heavy broad foliage. Was 
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introduced in 1796 from Cape Good Hope. 
Blooms in June. 

G. Caucasius. An inferior species in- 
troduced from Caucasus in 1842; very lit- 
tle is recorded in regard to a species. 

G. Childsi. See Chapter IIL 

G. cochleatus (Spoon-tipped). A pecu- 
liar species of tender texture, it can rarely 
be had in flower unless grown under 
glass. The formaticu of the flowers of 
this species is the opposite of that of other 
species, the lower petals of this plant are 
the larger. The flowers are white with 
red markings. It grows 20 inches in 
height, blooming in May; was introduced 
in 1829 from Cape Good Hope. 

G. Colvilli (Colvills’). A hybrid which 
has the constancy of the species. It was 
raised in the nurseries of Colvill in 1823 
from seed of G. tristis x G. cardinalis, the 
latter being the parent plant. There is, 
however, room here for discussion, as 
some authorities regard this sub-speciee 
as the offspring G. concolor x G. Cardi- 
nalis. The flowers are scarlet, shading to 
almost purple at the margin of the petals. 
A few years after the introduction of this 
species it sported white with two individ- 
ual growers at the same time and was 
given the name of Colvilli alba. We now 
have several distinct varieties of it nearly 
all possessing the characters of true spe- 
cies. The flowers are well formed, com- 
paratively free from markings or blotches; 
from six to eight flowers are produced on 
a long graceful stem. .It might here be 
remarked that Colvilli the Bride is the 
purest white Gladiolus in existence and 
is one of the most popular and widely 
grown winter-flowering or forcing Gladi- 
oli in cultivation. 

G. communis (corr. flag). This species 
is distributed throughout the Southern 
part of Europe. It consists of three va- 
rieties, white, red and purple, all are of 
the same general habit. It was brought 
into commerce in 1596, being used in the 
medicine of that day as a bitters. It was 
first noted in 1575. It being a popular 
species it has not as yet played an im- 
portant part in the foundation of the 
modern Gladiolus as we have it. When 
well grown it stands two feet high, blooms 
in July or late June. 

G. (one-colored). This species 
is a clear yellow, flowers growing on one 
side of the spike only. It stands 15 to 
18 inches in height. The fragrance of 
this flower is: very sweet, being most 
notable just after sundown. It is best 
grown in a cold frame as it requires slow, 
cool growth. The corms can rarely be 
kept over winter and planted out in the 
spring. It was brought into commerce in 
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1790 from Cape of Good Hope. It blooms 


in June. 

G. Cooperi (Cooper’s). Introduced in 
1862 from Natal, the color is red with yel- 
iow markings. It stands 30 inches high 
when well grown, blooming late in Au- 


G. crispiflorus (helmet-flowered). The 
blooms of this species are of several varied 
shades and hues. It was introduced in 
1842 from Southern Europe. It grows 24 
to 30 inches high, blooming in July and 


. cruentus (bloody). This species was 
introduced i in 1868 from Natal, So. Africa. 
The flowers are large, the color being a 
deep blood red. The spikes are about 10 
inches long, each bearing four to. six 
flowers blotched with creamy white, 
speckled with red. This species is seldom 
seen except in botanical collections. It 
blooms in September. A cross of Cruen- 
tus x variety Mrs. H. Beecher resulted in the 
variety Princeps which has become so 
popular. 

G. cumioma. A scarlet flowered spe- 
cies of uncertain origin and introduction. 
It attains a height of 18 inches, biooming 
in July. 

G. cuspidatus (sharp pointed). The 
petals of this species are long and pointed, 
flowers are a creamy color with purple 
blotches overlaid with yellow. It grows 
18 inches in height, blooming in May, was 
introduced from the Cape in 1795. 

G. cuspidatus ventricosus. A variety of 
the above species with reddish drooping 
flowers, the tube of this variety is shorter 
than the former, also are the spathes less 
inflated. 

G. debilis (weak). A species bearing but 
one flower on each spike, differing from 
all other speciesof the genus. The petals 
are uniform in size, white with pink 
spots on the inner segments. It grows 16 
inches high, blooms in early June ; intro- 
duced from the Cape. 

G. decoratus (graceful). A tall growing 
species from East Africa, the flowers are 
large, well expanded, scariet in color with 
straw-colored markings. It stands three 
— in height ; was browght to Europe in 

G. dracocephalus (serpents-head). This 
peculiar species was fownd in vicinity of 
the Natal River, East Africa. The flow- 
ers are more curious than beautiful. They 
are of a yellowish color with dull purple 
red stripes. The lower sections ate bright 
green, spotted le. They are of good 
size and bloom in July. Tie plant grows 
30 inches high, was intredvced in 1871. 

G. eckloni. The flowers of this plant 
are a flesh color spotted with red. The 
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hybrids of this species are very beautiful 
but are slow producers. It was brought 
from South Africa in 1862. The plant 
grows 16 to 18 inches high. 

G. edulis (edible). A nativeof the Cape 
of Good Hope where it is used for food. 
The small white corms are roasted and 
eaten as chestnuts in this country. It 
is remarkable on account of its lack of 
beauty. The flowers as soon as opened 
take ona withered appearance. They are 
white in color, produced on stems 16 
inches long. Their blooming season is in 
June. It was introduced in 1890 

G. Elloni. A white species, iflowers be- 
ing tipped with purple, grows 20 inches 
high ; introduced in 1890 from Hast Africa. 

G. fasciatus. A tender species of great 
beauty, being best treated asa wreenhouse 
plant. It grows from six to twelve inches 
in height. The delicate pink flowers are 
marked with a crimson si It comes 
from Cape Good Hope, but the date of in- 
troduction is uncertain. 

G. festivus (gay). The flowers of this 
plant are a lively pink. It grows 20 to 24 
inches high, blooms in July, was intro- 
duced in 1884. A Cape species. 

G. flexwosus (crooked). The flowers are 
an orange shade being borne wm stems 12 
inches long. The plant comes to bloom 
in June. Was introduced in 1425. 

G. floribundus (many flowered). A spe- 
cies well worthy of cultivation. It is the 
equal of many of the early hybrids, the 
large, well opened flowers, are: borne on 
opposite sides of the spike which is but 15 
inches long. The flowers «are white, 
striped pink. With slight protection it is 
hardy. Was introduced in 1788 from Cape 
Good Hope. 

G. formossissimus. A species with scarlet 
flowers marked with white, growing 18 
inches in height, offered as a forcing 
Gladiolus by several Holland growers. 

G. fragrans (Babiana plicata). A pur- 
plish red species growing abou: 20 inches 
=. flowers are sweet scented, uncertain 


C. Frocbeli, Hort., is G. Gandavensis x 
G. Saundersii, var. superbus. 

G. Gandavensis. See Chapter III. 

G. Gelria. <A hybrid strain, seemingly 
of Holland production. The strain com- 
prises all colors, including dark blue, lilac, 
pink, white, red and yellow. The flowers 
are of magnificent form and texture, 
especially adapted for cutting. 

G. glaucus (gray). A new species from 
the mountains of Southern Greece. The 
flowers are of a purple-red, striped with 
white, it grows about 14 to 18 inches high; 
blooms in May. 

(Continued next month.) 
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MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS FOR 
AMATEURS. 











GLADIOLUS GARDENS. 


One of our great actors in his old age 
advised all elderly people to have a garden, 
as they would then have something new 
to anticipate and enjoy eachday. He had 
known what it was to be on the crest of 
the wave, to be feted and flattered, but 
Father Time silvered his hair, made his 
step slow, and in his declining years his 
garden brought him pleasure and happi- 
ness in a& full measure of his need as the 
crowded halls of his younger days. 

He had learned that the secret of keep- 
ing his heart young was by forgetting to 
count his years and infirmities and by 
bringing to himself an occupation of ever 
varying interest. It is monotony that 
kills, but our sovereign Queen Nature 
provides a life of changeful pleasure for 
us all if we will only heed and make our- 
selves receptive. 

How delightful that for the most of our 
allotted span of life we may be young. 
In our childhood days the world is new to 
us, everything is-interesting. All that we 
see and hear makes impressions that are 
ever retained. We grow old in the rush 
for the dollar or in following Ambition’s 
will-o-the-wisp. Life appears to become 
a game of chance which we play with 
feverish absorption and through which we 
may, perchance, win success, but time 
dulls our interest, the game begins to lose 
its zest, we relax our hold, a pause, 
reflection, then—a bunch of flowers, the 
song of a bird or perhaps a violet’s frag- 
rance, may recall a scene or incident in 
our early life and the flood of years recedes 
and we are young again, happy and con- 
tent with the simple pleasures and occu- 
pations of our younger days. 

It is my privilege to have at heart the 
interests of two young (past seventy) 
ladies. Both have led busy lives; have 
had their share of joys and sorrows. One 
now passes many pleasant hours in mak- 
ing tatting as she learned to make it when 
a school girl, and I am told many times 
of the beautiful wheels and clover-leaf 
tatting that Agnes or Sally used to make 
during the noon hour in those never-to- 
be-forgotten days. 

The other, having always been a lover 
and to some extent a grower of flowers, 
still retains her interest in their cultiva- 
tion. Her tiny garden is the beauty spot 
of her neighborhood. A visit to a green- 
house full of growing and blooming plants 
is a special delight. The spicy fragrance 
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of the carnation brings back the remem- 
brance of her bed of Clove Pinks of fifty 
years ago, and she tells the patient florist 
what a wonderful bed it was and just how 
she prepared the soil for it before plant- 
ing. So it is that the interests and occu- 
pations of our young life are often the 
means of bringing us comfort and con- 
tentment in our later years. 

There is a great Back To The Land 
movement which in many instances ends in 
disaster to the one who undertakes it, 
for the simpie reason that he knows 
nothing of even the first principles of 
farming, gardening or floriculture. Our 
measure of pleasure or success in any 
thing is according to our knowledge, and 
it would seem wise to make some prepara- 
tion for the life Back To The Land, and I 
can think of nothing better than by taking 
up gardening. Let it be a flower garden, 
for flowers are so cheery and encourag- 
ing, you will soon learn to love them and 
care for them. If you have never grown 
them, do not omit this pleasure from your 
life, and if you have grown them some- 
time in that first youth, you can bring 
that experience to your aid now in your 
quest for an avocation that will not only 
bring you cheer and contentment but re- 
muneration as well if carefully conducted. 
You will lead a busy life, no time for 
loneliness, always something interesting 
in the garden. There is a flower about 
to open in the garden and you do not wish 
to miss seeing it, you would not wish to 
be away. 

And those of you in your first youth 
start that garden now. The Back To The 
Land movement is a great progression 
but I prophecy a greater one— the Stay 
On The Land movement. The farms will 
be smaller, the farming more intensive, 
there will be more specializing. Get ready 
for it. All flowers are interesting and 
beautiful, and the culture of most of them 
is simple, but one cannot work with them 
and not wish toimprove them. Some are 
more easily grown than others, and re- 
spond quicker to careful and intensive 
cultivation. The Gladiolus is one of these, 
so easy to plant, so sure to grow, that for 
the inexperienced amateur I would ad- 
vise beginning with a Gladiolus garden. 
Now do not think that a Gladiolus garden 
would be a tame affair. Far from it, for 
the Gladiolus has enough variation of 
form and color to be a complete garden 
in itself. If a large garden pianted in 
rows they may be cultivated by the horse, . 
but if a small garden they may be kept 
free from weeds, and soil loosened by 
using the hand weeders or the hoe. Get 
a variety of colors for there are reds and 





blues, pinks, yellows, white with all the 
intermediate shades. Right here is where 
the Gift Box finds a place, , = . a know 
of a friend who might be 
bring the thought to his mind me sending 
him a box of bulbs, and thus start another 
garden. I hope there will be thousands 
of these new beginners making a start 
with their Gladiolus gardens this month. 
To many a business man this would be a 
healthful recreation after the transactions 
of a busy day. He becomes interested, for 
Gladiolus growing does not tax his nerves. 
It is restful, and he disewvers that he has 
found a congenial occupation that he can 
follow when the time comes for retire- 
ment from his business or professional 
life. Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


Sinsiainn and S Selecting 
Gladiolus Corms for Planting. 


By GrRAcE RE SHORE. 


For the amateur or small grower the 
question has often been asked: “Should 
the husk be removed from Gladioli before 
planting ?” 

From my experience, I would say em- 
phatically yes. If you want to know the 
particular kind of disease you are buying, 
remove the husk, and if you find lice, re- 
move them also; no use in planting them, 
you can find enough i in your garden—black 
and white, green and red—without import- 
ing them. The only gray lice I ever saw, I 
bought with a small lot cf corms from a 
well know eastern dealer. I found no 
trouble in removing them and have never 
seen one on a corm since, but I buy few 
that are not affected more or less with 
black or dry rot which many times can- 
not be seen unless the husk is taken off. 

That same clean and satiny exterior 
often covers a variety of sins which, if 
seen, can be treated, or if too badly af- 
fécted, corms had best be burned. If the 
black or brown spots are small you can 
operate on them with a sharp penknife, 
cutting out the spots, then soak before 
planting in the Formalin solution, and if 
planted in new soil you mzy often succeed 
in producing healthy stock, where if corms 
are planted without examining, you may 
soon ruin your whole stock. 

If the spots are deep, running well into 
the heart of the corm, better burn them 
at once or you will never be able-to have 
good blooms or corms from such stock. 
_To be sure, the large grower can not do 
this, but the beginner who buys only a 
few choice corms each year and plants 
them with “great expectations” can well 
afford to take the time and trouble to ex- 
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amine and know what the stock he buys 
is like, and you can not know unless you 
remove the husk. So by all means do so. 
If you are planting hundreds or thousands 
you can take the time to at least examine 
a few corms of each lot bought and it 
may be a surprise to you to see how few 
perfectly sound corms “free from disease” 
you will find. American grown bulbs for 
the American amateur are best if they 
can be had. There are many wery beauti- 
ful French, German and English varieties. 
If they have good clean, healtlay stock in 
those countries they keep them for home 
consumption as not many sucla find their 
way to America. 

If you are a grower of only a few choice 
varieties, examine them with care when 
received and so prevent disappointment 
later. If you know that your stock of 
corms is entirely free from disease, plant 
with the husk on; it saves time, but the 
danger from contact with any ordinary 
garden soil to the skinned corm is not 
great, as I know from years of experience 
in growing them so, and I also know that 
I have bought all or nearly all of the 
danger 1 now know by planting corms 
from all sections of the country without 
giving them a ay physical examina- 
tion. 








One of our correspondents suggests 
that a list of Gladioli in order of prefer- 
ence would be helpful to the beginners. 
He suggests that a list of the ten first 
best be prepared and then a list of the 
ten second best be prepared. We would 
be giad to hear from growers along this 
line, and especially from the larger grow- 
ers who are growing at least 10 different 
varieties or more. We look for a great 
diversity of opinion but suggestions along 
this line will be helpful. While individual 
taste has much to do with the selection 
of the varieties, yet some varieties are so 
universally liked that they would be 
selected by many different growers in 
preference to others. Thus we can get at 
those varieties which are really superior 
and worthy of distinction. 


Raymond W. Swett chine that he 
will move his business and entire stock 
of Gladioli from his present location, 
Stoughton, Mass., to Saxonvillle, Mass., 
where he has bought a farm. which is 
better suited to growing Gladioli and 
where he will have better muil, express 
and freight service and improved facili- 
ties for handling the business. Saxonville 
is easy of access and in the same general 
location of a number of other large eastern 
growers. 
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Vol. II. May, 1915 No. 5 
The Poisoning of Soils tion of humus from one particular class 
and the Rotation of Crops. ° Plants. 


The article by “A. P. M.” in our “Way- 
side Ramblings Department” this month 
touches on an important principle which 
is comparatively little understood and 
little talked about. 

The deterioration of soils as the result 
of the giving otf of poisons by the growth 
of vegetation is a very positive thing and 
although not well understood it has been 
thé subject of much study. There is no 
doubt but what the growing of one crop 
on the same ground year after year re- 
sults in a condition’ which reduces the 
production to a point where it will be un- 
profitable. Carried out to an extreme it 
may result in such a poisoning of the soil 
as to render the growth of future crops of 
the same kind on the same ground prac- 
tically out of the question. Thistrouble, 
may, however, be overcome by proper 
treatment. It is well understood that a 
rotation of crops ig one of the commonest 
methods of preventing “soil exhaustion,” 
as it is commonly called. Treatment with 


So fertilizers, or liming, may ac- 
complish the same result. Limeespecially 


is a great corrective of acid or poisonous 
conditions of the soil which result from 
continual cropping and a large accumula- 


It is quite well known that some classes 
of plant growth are very poisonous or de- 
structive to others, but in just what way 
is not thoroughly understood, and in- 
vestigations have been, and are now being 
conducted along this line. Rotation of 
crops has been worked out through a 
long period of experience so that it is 
quite fully demonstrated what crops do 
well one following the other, and this is 
the common remedy for the poisonous 
condition of the soil as explained. 

Gladiolus growers who have had the most 
experience and handle their growing crops 
in the best way, commonly rotate with 
cover crops or green manure crops be- 
tween the crops of bulbs, not growing 
more than one or two crops of Gladioli on 
the same field in succession. Rye is com- 
monly used as a cover crop or green 
manure crop, but it has been suggested 
that a combination of rye and winter vetch 
would be an improvement. 

MADISON COOPER. 


The low prices which prevail at the 
present time should encourage those who 
grew Gladioli in 1914 by the dozens to grow 
them this year by the hundreds. Those 
who grew Gladioli by the hundreds in 
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1914 should grow them by the thousands 
in 1915. 

The greatest satisfaction can be had 
from growing the Gladiolus by using it as 
a cut flower, and to get the most satisfac- 
tion from the cut flowers you should 
grow enough to have 2 bouquet of at 
least several spikes at all times from the 
earliest bloom in June until frost over- 
takes your floral efforts in the fall. 


Considerable compiaint is heard with 
reference to the condition of Gladiolus 
corms which are being received from Hol- 
land this spring. This is doubtless due 
to the fact that shipments are longer in 
transit. The tight packages and high 
temperatures at which the goods are held 
during the shipment results in root growth 
and in many cases a sprouting of the 
bulbs as well. Thisis, of course, a decided 
loss to the vitality of the corms and those 
who have had experience understand 
this. The present state of shipping be- 
tween America and Europe is largely re- 
sponsible for the comparatively poor 
condition in which stock is received this 
year, but it is also well known that this 
result has been encountered with many 
shipments during the past years. 


The Editor sometimes takes the liberty 
of offering suggestions and answering 
questions on subjects with which he per- 
haps is not thoroughly familiar and he 
will not feel at all offended if experienced 
growers will offer further suggestions or 
make corrections at any time. For in- 
stance, Mr. Cowee in this issue has 
some things to say about packing bulbs 
for shipment and his experience is certainly 
many times greater than that of the Editor. 
We would be glad to hear from other 
parties along this same line and along any 
other line that may be under discussion. 


Doubtless many people - become dis- 
couraged growing Gladioli from the fact 
that they attempt to grow this beautiful 
flower in a soil which is impoverished and 
which is not merely unsuited for Gladioli, 
but unsuited for most any other vegetable 
growth. Do not forget that to produce 
good results in the growing of any kind 
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of vegetables or flowers\or anything else 
that asoil must be well built up in humus 
and supplied with the necessary chemical 
elements as well. Study your soil and 
treat it according to its needs. 

It is a safe rule to apply well rotted 
stable manure in the fall of the year and 
spade it in deeply in the spring. Pulver- 
ized sheep manure may be applied at any 
time. Wood ashes and guano may be 
used judiciously. Deep working and a 
thorough mixture of any of these things 
with the soil itself is especially: important. 


Hyde Park. 
(Subject of illustration or front cover.) 

This variety is a new hybrid of the 
Gandavensis type, and is a cross between 
May and the old favorite: Shakespeare. It 
was originated by Herman Baer, of New 
Hyde Park, N. Y., and was introduced in 
1914 by Vaughan’s Seed ‘Store, New York 
and Chicago. 

The flowers have the same fine, open 
shape and large size as Shakespeare, with 
the same exquisite coloring in the three 
upper petals—a frosty, sparkling white, 
penciled and feathered with light and 
dark rose, but the lower petals are much 
more distinctly blotched with cream— 
which is an added charm. The foliage is 
clean and healthy, remaining deep green 
until frost. It is a very early bloomer, 
making it of special value in the cut-flower 
market, as it comes in at a time when 
there is very little competition from other 
varieties. Certificate of merit, American 
Institute, New York City, Sept., 1913. 


American Gladiolus Society. 

The Nomenclature Committee of the 
American Gladiolus Society has approved 
the application of John H. Umpleby, Lake 
View, N. Y., to register Gladiolus Mrs. A. 
C. Beal. 

Mrs. A. C. Beal (Umpleby’s 385). Color 
rosy white, blotched Lincoln red, and with 
the median line shading to old carmine 
red. A fine color and an attractive blotch. 
The buds are quite salmony when they 
first open. Stamen filaments pinkish. 
Anthers light lavender. The flowers are 
well arranged. Bloom large, tube curved 
medium slender, medium long. Segments 
unequal, connivent, the upper horizontal 
and broad, the lower refiexed and nar- 
rower. Season early. Spike tall, erect, 
often curved; two or three to a corm, 
and producing a good number of flowers. 
Growth vigorous, well furnished with 
medium broad leaves. Corms large. Or- 
iginated by John H. Umpleby, Lake View, 
New York 
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WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS. 


PACKING GLADIGLUS CORMS FOR SHIPMENT. 
To THE EpITorR :— 


I wish to take issue with you on the 
subject of packing Giadiolus corms for 
shipment. Could you have seen a few 
years ago im New York, as I did, a ship- 
ment of nice large bulbs in barrels with 
no packing, | am sure you would not wish 
any shipments made in this manner. In 
addition to being terribly bruised, the 
husks were loosened and shredded and 
presented a sorry mess. You must know 
that a bruised corm is not as strong as a 
perfectly sound one, and while planer 
shavings and other similar materials do 
afford frost protection to a certain extent, 
the principal value to me is to prevent bruis- 
ing. Where no such protection is given, 
the rough handling by freight and, I am 
sorry to say, the almost as rough treat- 
ment via express as well as mail, permits 
bruising which is easily and cheaply 
eliminated, but which, as you state, is 
somewhat of a nuisance. Long distance 
shipments without such packing are most 
liable to heat or form roots and top 
growth. Therefore, asa prevention against 
bruising, heating and frost, we have al- 
ways used ing and prefer in their 
order, spool turnings, planer shavings and 


buckwheat hulls. 
ARTHUR COWEE. 














GERMICIDE FOR PACKING CORMS—POISON- 
ING OF SOIL AND ROTATION OF CROPS. 
To THE Eprror:— 


The corms sent me by Mr. Childs were 
all wrapped separately in (manila ?) tissue. 
It would be interesting to know if it had 
occurred to any one to try the effect of 
saturating such paper with a volatil 
germicide for prevention or cure of corms 
from disease. Such as do not have too 
large a stock might find such a wrap 
effective acting throughout the several 
months from season to season. The 
peculiar paper, saturated with arnica, 
used in markets for wrapping meats is a 
familiar parallel. It is probable that such 
paper, treated beforehand with bi-chlor- 
ide or phenol, would be effective with the 
aphides, (referred to in your March issue), 
which are so weakening and destructive. 

The occasional success of a corm acci- 
dentally left in the ground over winter is 
misleading, and such if purposely left in 
place again for another season will likely 
be a failure—perhaps on account of the 
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accumulation of decay underneath. A 
fall planting in open ground will also be 
largely a failure in the number that will 
show up at all. 

As to the rotation of crops, the scien- 
tific theory now is that the deterioration 
of ground is due to the “excreta” of the 
roots rather than to any exhaustion of 
the soil. This is shown in annuals by 
the constant extension of the extreme 
rootlets, the root behind taking a brownish 
bark as ion against such emana- 
tion. See a very interesting discussion 
of this in a recent pamphlet of the U. S. 
Agricultural Department on Rotation, 
free on request toCongressmen. All soils 
show everywhere sufficient of the ele- 
ments needed for plant-growth, while the 
successive crops from replanting fall off 
in replantings from say a maximum of 
twenty to twelve, and seven and five. 

It would seem as if the biooming periods 
in England given by “G. C.” would com- 
pare better with similar lists here if some 
fifty or sixty days were deducted from 
the times he gives. In our northern 
states the corms might be considered as 
dormant until warmed by a May sun— 
while his plantings were two months 
earlier. A. P. M. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FAIRY TALE. 
To THE EprToR:— 


I take pleasure in handing you some 
comments on the Twentieth Céntury 
Fairy Tale: 

First, regarding the sporting of bulb- 
lets, would say that the Gladiolus is no 
different than other plants in this respect. 
We find mutations in all plant life, but 
again referring to the Gladiolus, whether 
the change takes place in the cormel or 
corm, I cannot answer, but I am of the 
opinion that mutations can and do spring 
from both sources. As an illustration of 
a sport in the Gladiolus, I will cite Colvilli 
Alba. This variety, being pure white, 
sprang from a hybrid species whose flow- 
ers are scarlet shading to almost purple. 
A peculiar thing is that we are told that 
it first sported with two different growers 
the same year. 

There is, however, another important 
object to be taken into consideration in 
considering the sporting of Gladioli. You 
will recall that different seasons bring 
with them different colors in the same 
flower. For instance, I once grew Au- 
gusta when in the entire season every 
flower was as white as the variety Peace, 
which is common to all of us, but the 
very next season every plant bore flowers 
heavily marked and striped. Had I not 
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been accustomed to the ways of this flower 
I sheuld have been thoroughly convinced 
that all my stock had sported in one year, 
as they certainly changed from white to 
pink.” So it might have been with the 
amateur having but one seedling, or rather 
seeing the flowers of one plant for the 
first time, in perhaps an off season, when 


it again appeared ‘in a normal season, the © 


color of the flowers naturally would change. 
However, I do not say positively that this 
is the case. I will also say that when once 
a mutation has occurred it will not re- 
vert to the original. 

As to graftirg a tomato on a potato: 
I would say that it is probable as both be- 
long to the same genus, but when it comes 
to pollinating a Gladiolus with pollen 
from a lily, this is izupossible as they are 
of different genera. This law of Nature 
is never broken. If it could be, it would 
be only a short time until we would 
have choice apples growing on the current 
bushes in our back yards. I have no doubt 
that the amateur used the pollen from the 
lily in contemplation of crossing the lily 
and the Gladiolus, but the pollen of the lily 
being foreign had no more effect on 
the forming of the seeds in the capsule of 
the Gladioius, than would the dust from 
the street on a windy day. 

If the Amateur will experiment further 
with this subject as follows, he will find 
that he cannot obtain one single seed 
from the above cross. Upon the opening 
of the Gladiolus flower early in the morn- 
ing, remove the anthers, immediately 
covering the flower securely with a square 
piece of tight woven cloth, excluding all 
insects and floating pollen in the air. 
When the pistil is receptive, which will be 
in the late afternoon or early the next 
day, apply the pollen from the lily cover- 
ing the flower as before. You will find 
that no seed will form in the pod. 

W. W. WILMmokz, Jr. 





APHIS OR LICE ON CORMS. 
To THE EprTor :— 

In reply to C. L. Williams regarding lice 
on Gladiolus corms in “Wayside Ram- 
blings” for March, we had a little experi- 
ence along thislinelast season. We found 
at planting time that some corms we had 
purchased were badly infested with lice, 
the first we had ever seen in Gladioli. 
As an experiment we tried one pint 40% 
solution Formaldehyde in ten gallons of 
water, soaking the corms (without remov- 
ing the husks) three hours. There was 
no injury to the corms and when we dug 
last fall, they were perfectly clean. 


THE CoE, CONVERSE & EDWARDS Co. 
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L:0ES THE GLADIOLUS SPORT THROUGH 
ITS CORMELS ? 

While I can not say there never was a 
Gladiolus bulblet that came untrue to 
variety, if I knew I might live until I had 
knowiedge of such a thing, it would be a 
long time before I would begin to think 
about making my Will. If I were to buy 
10,000 America bulblets, and one of them 
grew up something different, I would say 
that I had proof as near absolute as proof 
can be about anything in nature that a 
stray had got mixed in; and if nomore than 
one stray appeared, I should consider it a 
tribute to the skill, patience, and eternal 
vigilance of the man who grew them. The 
men who can handle crops of a large list 
of Gladioli without getting some of the 
stock mixed up with other varieties are 
few and far a ‘ 

Not only so, but it is impossible to dig 
a field of Gladioli without leaving !arge 
quantities of the spawn in the soil, and I 
find stray plants in the sites of my old 
beds several years after the last crop: so, 
if the same location is replanted the next 
year, or even a year or two later, there 
are likely to be strays coming up in the 
rows with the newly planted bulbs, and 
there is no way in the world to discover 
them until they bloom. 

The evidence of sporting is far too du- 
bious to convince me yet. 

B. C. AUTEN. 





PLANTING FORCED GLADIOLUS BULBS. 


A local florist tells me that, while he 
does not successfully force America bulbs 
the second time, he plants them out in 
the garden and not only gets good bulbs 
for next year’s forcing, but also cuts good 
flowers. He does not cut much foliage 
with the flower stems in either case. 

GEo. S. WOODRUFF. 





GLADIOLI UNDER ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 


I desire to call the attention of Gladiolus 
lovers to the remarkable improvement in 
some varieties when seen under artificial 
light. Panama in a dry season is not as 
beautiful as America, but under artificial 
light. it is far superior. nuseNce, 
while not a poor color, is greatly improved 
in artificial light. H. W. GROSCHNER. 


“GOLDEN WEST” AND “PACHA.” 
To THE EpiTor:— 

Referring to the March issue, page 36: 
Golden West is to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief the same as Pacha and, in 
fact, is Pacha renamed. C. BETSCHER. 
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Amateur and Professional. 


We, as professionals, would say that, in 
our opinion, the amateur is getting decid- 
edly the worst of it. Because a man sells a 
few bulbs is no reason for barring him from 
the amateur class. It is our belief that 
to be a professional, one must advertise 
to sell bulbs or flowers or depend wholly 
on growing or selling in the horticultural 
trades for his livelihood. 

But we should go further than that and 
divide the amateur class into two grades. 
First, those who employ professional 
gardeners, and second, those who do not. 
Then those of limited means may com- 
pete on an even footing with others of 
their own le. 

If the professionals help the amateurs 
both by advice and encouragement instead 
of barring them out of the show room 
and raising little unpleasantnesses there 
will be a decided improvement in the 
amateur class as regards quality of their 
exhibits. And it is certain that as soon 
as this improvement becomes noticeable 
the large majority of amateurs will be 
seeking newer varieties to be better fitted 
for competition, and if the professionals 
have built up the proper fraternal feeling 
between themselves and the amateur the 
latter will come to them for advice and 
their new stock. Where else can they 
get it in the quantities that will be de- 
manded by the increasing number of 
Gladiolus enthusiasts? 

On the other hand, what harm does it 
do the professionals for the amateur to 
trade buibs or to sell afew. In nine cases 
out of ten the real amateur (the one who 
really has got the bug for Gladioli) who 
sells a few bulbs turns around and puts 
that money back into stock new to him. 
That is why he sold the bulbs. If the 
local professionals are wide awake they 
can get this money easily. For that 
reason the professionals should endorse 
more and larger prizes in the second class 
either cash or by donating stock as one 
Ohio firm did this season. I wager that 
was a profitable advertisement for them. 

We agree with Mr. Adams that buving 
and selling as a side line without adver- 
tising does not make a professional. But 
we hate to believe that: jealousy is the 
cause of this questioning one’s standing. 
We believe rather that it is due to lack 
of a proper appreciation of the value of 
the amateur as an amateur. We have 
never felt jealous because an amateur 
brought in a few blooms to beat ours. It 
is to his credit. I have seen in gardens 
containing only a dozen or so bulbs, single 
specimens of which any professional 
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should be proud. And in the show room 
amateurs have come up and said that they 
had a bloom last week to beat the average 
in our exhibit. That is no doubt true, 
but it is not necessary to remind him that 
last week’s single spike does not win this 
week’s prize calling for 25 of one kind. 
Keep on good terms with the amateur. 

It is our experience that most amateurs 
are. cranks and personally I enjoy hand- 
ling a crank, who, in writing, is positive 
what he wants and just how he wants it. 
He lays down the law as to methods of 
packing, marking and instructions enough 
on shipping to leave but one course open. 
Then when the deal is closed he says he 
is pleased with his treatment. 

As to amateurs losing time in setting 
up his exhibit, why not have the show 
committee appoint local florists to set 
them up for them. Or, if the proper feel- 
ing existed between the amateur and 
professional the latter would be better able 
to set them up, for as a rule they better 
understand the value of the different va- 
rieties. This was very noticeable in the 
Boston show where a florist set up one 
grower’s exhibit, striving all the time for 
color and artistic arrangement. As a 
result one of the largest advertised varie- 
ties, one everyone was looking for was in 
a back corner out of sight. 

So we believe it is to the best interests 
of all concerned for the professional to 
encourage the amateur all he can both 
in growing what they have and in trying 
to get new varieties, even if they sella 
few bulbs to do it. Keep them amateurs 
and foster any fraternal feeling there may 
be so that their interest in floriculture 
will grow. If the professionals properly 
help and encourage the amateurs then 
the professionals can take care of them- 
selves. It hardly seems possible for an 
amateur who cuts any figure in the trade 
of a professional to long 4g an ama- 


teur. . SWETT, 
(Professional. ) 


George S. Woodruff, Independence, Ia., 
has issued a revised edition of his cata- 
logue “ The Modern Giadiolus.” It is an 
improvement on the old edition and the 
description of varieties is valuable for 
reference purposes. Mr. Woodruff lists a 
number of varieties not commonly grown 
and the prices are given on a separate 
leaflet enclosed with the catalogue. A 
copy can be had for the asking. The 
magnificent photograph of the variety, 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton on the cover is, in 
itself, worth sending for. Mr. Woodruff’s 
catalogue has other distinctive features 
which are interesting. 








HINTS FOR THE BEGINNER. 


BY FRANK S. MORTON 











PLANTING, FERTILIZING AND MARKING. 


Now is the time to start putting the 
bulbs into the ground and some at least 
should be planted at once. As soon as 
the frost is well out of the ground is the 
best time to plant Gladioli, but as their 
period of growth from planting to bloom- 
ing is from about 65 days for the very 
earliest up to about 125 for the latest, 
planting can be continued up to as late 
as June 10th with fair chance of success. 
But it is a well established fact that early 
planting secures a good root growth which 
is a great aid in carrying the plants through 
unusual conditions in the hot season. 

If the soil is sandy and well tilled the 
bulbs may be put as deep as six or seven 
inches; if heavy, a little more shallow, 
and with an extra precaution of covering 
each bulb with a handful of sand before 
replacing the soil. The best results come 
from sandy soil, but if not available the 
handful of sand will help out wonderfully 
in heavy soil. The bulbs of different va- 
rieties vary much in vitality. Some seem 
to be able to push up through any depth of 
soil under any conditions; others are more 
liable to be affected by adverse conditions 
so it is well not to cover in all the earth 
at once, especially if the planting is done 
early, but to leave part of the earth to be 
filled in after the sprouts are above ground. 

As we are considering the planting of 
a limited number of bulbs only and not 
taking up the matter of planting in a 
large way the matter of plows and culti- 
vators may be entirely eliminated and the 
question of hand tools only considered. 
Therefore use shovel or trowel or even a 
hoe to dig a trench at the depths above 
mentioned and before placing the bulbs, 
peta little fertilizer in the-bottom. This 
is a very important part of the process, 
although very simple. A good potato 
fertilizer, or any all around garden phos- 
phate is all right, but don’t use too much. 
A handful is a great plenty to cover a 
place six inches wide by two feet long. 
Sprinkle all over the bottom of the trench 
and dig into the earth with a hoe or 
trowel, mixing earth and fertilizer well 
together. Then cover with an inch of 
dirt. On this prepared surface place the 
bulbs, fiat side down and the stem side 
up. They may be planted as near to- 
gether as the diameter of the bulb only. 
If land is plenty give twice that space. 
A single or double row can be planted, 
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the latter being more economical of room. 
They will also do all right if the bottom 
of the trench is covered with bulbs which 
will make a row six or eight inches wide. 
Between the rows a space at least two 
feet should be left for the purpose of 
cultivating and for the passing among the 
flowers when in bloom. 

The varieties may be kept easily sepa- 
rate by use of markers made from shingles 
split up into small width or an old orange 
crate will make good ones as the wood 
is thin and splits easily. Use a good pen- 
cil and if the writing is scored well into the 
wood it will last through the season, or 
at least until the plants are up and can 
be . A hard indelible pencil will 
make a mark that will withstand rain and 
all kinds of weather. If there are cnly 
one of a kind and several kinds, plant in 
lots of ten, making a list of the order in 
which they are laid. Place a marker 
every ten bulbs, indicating what list of 
bulbs is marked. Then when the plants 
are up, a reference to the list will identify 
the plants and the tags can be attached 
to the stalk. 

If a long blossoming season is desired, 
plant at intervals. But there is a great 
difference in the blooming of different 
bulbs of the same varieties, so ordinary 
planting will cover a period of blooming 
of four to six weeks. A few should be 
started extra early and a few extra late 
if this period is to be prolonged. 

With the bulbs well covered as directed, 
nothing more will be necessary until next 
month. By that time the sprouts will be 
looking above ground although one must 
not be discouraged if it takes a full month 
or a little longer for some of them to make 
an appearance. 

Those who have grown Gladioli for 
several years and studied the subject even 
roughly understand that to have the very 
best bloom that it is necessary to plant 
young bulbs. Continued pianting of the 
old bulbs year after year leads to a “run- 
ning out” in most cases which is dis- 
couraging. Therefore, save the cormlets 
or bulblets and plant them as you would 
peas each year and thus you will have 
future young bulbs of best bloom each 
year. The life history of a Gladiolus from 
seed to old age is an interesting subject 
which has been written about by Mr. G. 
D. Black. An article on this subject we 
have already in type and hope to be able 
to use it in the June issue. 


Don’t expect fine bloom and plump 
bulbs for next year’s bloom if your soil 
or culture is defective. 
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Angle Worms in Soil—Various 
Questions on Growing Gladioli— 


Fertilizers, Etc. 
To THE Eprror:— 

The soil in my Gladiolus beds contains many 
angle worms, and when the bulbs are taken up in 
the Fall, two or three will be found coiled around 
nearly every bulb. Would the result be any better 
if the ground was free from worffis? 

How can they be gotten rid of? 

Would an application of lime be of benefit to the 
soil? 

How should this be applied, and what quantity 
is it best to use on beds of 100 square feet ? 

As my space is limited 1 am obliged to plant 
rather closely. Stable manure is spread over the 
beds every Fall and spaded in and a couple of ap- 
plications of pulverized sheep manure is given 
during the growing season, about half a trowel full 
worked into the ground around each bulb. Is too 
much fertilizer being used ? 

Would it be advisable when planting the bulbs 
to mix either pulverized sheep fertilizer or bone 
meal with the soil or should neither of these come 
in contact with the bulb? The soil was originally 
a rather heavy clay but have got it in fair condi- 
tion by spading in sifted coal ashes and stable 
manure. rs = 

Answer:—When the weather is very 
wet in the fall there are always quite a 
lot of earth worms in the soil. ‘They 
doubtless do some damage but I cannot see 
that it is anything serious as to compare 
with white grubs and cut worms which 
certainly make a lot of trouble in places. 
Having no experience with them I can- 
not suggest a remedy except to recom- 
mend the use of hard wood ashes in 
small quantities. 

This also to some extent answers your 
question about application of lime. If you 
use hard wood ashes they will contain 
enough lime to give you plenty for the 
soil. Roughly speaking, you should not 
use yearly more than one to two pails full 
of hard wood ashes to every 100 square 
feet of garden. Extreme caution in the 
use of chemical fertilizers is desirable. 

Your plan of using stable manure 
spread in the fall and spaded in is noted, 
but the spading should not be done until 
spring. Exposing the manure to the ele- 





ments during the winter seems to be just 
the right thing and the liquids percolate 
through the soil when it thaws out in the 
spring, and if there is no frost in the 
ground this action goes on all winter. 
You should spade very deeply. Your use 
of pulverized sheep manure is noted, but 
possibly you are using too much. A half 
a trowel full looks like quite a quantity 
for a single bulb. You doubtless have 
your soil in pretty good shape now and 
a little more caution along this line for 
another year, and the use of hard wood 
ashes as suggested will give you not only 
the lime but phosphoric acid and potash 
as well. 

It is poor policy, generally speaking, to 
allow any kind of fertilizer to come in 
direct contact with the bulb, but damage 
may not result. Where the fertilizer is 
especially beneficial is below the bulbs 
where the roots grow, and therefore deep 
spading or ploughing is absolutely neces- 
sary if you plant at the approved depth of 
4to6 inches. It is necessary to allow 2 
to 4 inches below the bottom of the bulb 
for root growth. Deep working of soil is 
important in growing Gladioli, perhaps 
more so than in most any other flowering 
plant, owing to depth of planting and the 
extensive root system. Your use of sifted 
coal ashes in the heavy clay soil is quite 
correct and if you keep up your applica- 
tion of stable manure, not forgetting that 
you can overdo this, your soil should re- 
main in good condition by the use of wood 
ashes as above suggested. 

Additional suggestions are requested if 
any reader has different ideas on this im- 
portant subject. MADISON COOPER. 


Treating Gladiolus Corms 
with Formaldehyde. 


To THE EprTor :— 


In the March 1914 issue of your paper in an ar- 
ticle on “Treating Diseased Gladiolus Bulbs,” 
Mr. G. D. Black describes his method of using 
formaldehyde. This interests me as I have some 
to treat, and wish to ask two or three questions 
on the subject. 
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First, when does he so treat his bulbs, at plant- 
ing season or earlier, and if at planting time does 
he dry them out after immersion or plant them 
wet? W.A.E. 

Answer :—We treat our bulbs at plant- 
ing time and plant them as soon as con- 
venient after treatment. Formaldehyde 
loses its strength by evaporation, so we 
would naturally expect better results by 
planting soon after treatment. We find 
that old bulbs require a longer immersion 
than young planting stock. Twelve hours 
is none too long, and a solution of one 
pint of formaldehyde to 20 gallons of 
water none too strong. We alsotreat the 
bulblets by soaking in this solution two 
days. 

Fortunately we have had no experience 
with the Gladiolus bulb rot. Our treat- 
ment has been to control the disease that 
we call scab, which makes the bulb rough 
and unsightly but does not seem to im- 
pair its vitality very much. 

G. D. BLACK. 


Meaning of “ Black Bulblets.” 
To THE EpiTor :— 

— inform me through the columns of your 
e pe pee be black bulblets,” which 
see Se advertined i in trad e pepere In — x do 

they differ from other bulblets? A. G. 
Answer :—The term “black bulblets wal 
as applied to Gladioli refers to the small 
growth, known as cormels or cormlets 
which form at the base of the new bulb. 
These are of one season’s growth only, 
and are usually dark brown or black in 
color, but not necessarily. Some bulblets 
are in fact quite light colored. The ex- 
pression “black bulblets” i is like some other 
common terms‘not at all strictly correct, 
but has claimed authority by long usage. 
A better term to use is cormels or corm- 
lets without designating color as it is 
— misleading to call these little fellows 











Potato Fertilizer for Gladioli. 
To THE EDITOR :-— 

What “potato fertilizer” should I use? I did not 
spade my patch last fall. Should I dig in the 
fertilizer or sprinkle it on the top after spading 
and then rake it in? W. H. H. 

Answer: -The war in Europe has cut 
off our commercial source of potash, so 
that the manufacturers of fertilizers have 
had to cut down the amount of this in- 
gredient in their potato and general high 
grade fertilizers from 50% to 60%. The 
analysis of the brand I have found to be 
most satisfactory is made up as follows: 


Nitrogen, equivalent to Ammonia 4% 


Available Phosphoric Acid,- - - 6% 
Total Phosphoric Acid - - + 7% 
Potash soluble in water - - - 10% 


GBhe Wodsern Gladiolus Grower 
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It is possible that you can obtain of 
your dealer something that will be close 
to the above analysis, left over from his 
last year’s supply, and this will be the best 
thing for you to do, unless you can buy 
the materials separately and mix them 
yourself. 

Scatter the fertilizer along the bottom 
of the drili, and mix it with the soil, using 
for this work an ordinary spade fork. If 
thoroughly mixed, it will not be necessary 
to draw in any more soil to cover the 
fertilizer before setting the bulbs. 

L. MERTON GAGE. 


‘American Gladiolus Society. 
Additions to the Preliminary Schedule of the 
Fifth Annual Exhibition ‘of th the Society as given 


in the March and April issues of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER. 


OPEN CLASS 
THE GARDEN ee Newport, R. I. 


No. 35-90 $10—Best 25 spikes any white variety. 


No. 36— 20 10— Red, or shades of 
variety. 
No. 37— 20 “ “Yellow variety. 
No. 38— 20 io sas des Sine 9 or lavender 
ariety. 

No.3 20 10-“ “ “ Pink or shades of 
pink variety. 

No. 40— 20 10— “ “ “ Any other color. 


HitcHincs & Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 


No. 41—A Silver Cup, value $10—For the most 
artisticall basket or hamper of 
blooms—not more than 25 spikes. 


FirMA P. Vos Mz, Sassenheim, Holland. 


Ist 2nd 
No. 42—$6.00 $4.00—Best 3 spikes of Clear Eye. 


President Fairbanks has appointed T. 
A. Havemeyer on the Exhibition Com- 
mittee. 


The regular schedule of prizes will be 
published in the July number of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. Those 
wishing to offer special prizes are ad- 
= to notify the secretary without de- 
ay. 


Statement of the Ownership, 
culation, etc., required by 
1912, of THE Mop 
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ne rey August 24 
DERN GLADIOLUS GROWER pub- 
lished monthly at Calcium, N.Y., for April 1, 1915. 
Editor, M: Madi alcium, N ¢ * + Man- 

itor, ison Cooper cium, 

Tr, Madison pM | Calcium, 

adison Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 
holders, mortgagees and other 
holders, holding 1 per cent or more of 
— amount an bonds, mortgages or other securi- 


ties. 
(Signed) MADISON COOPER. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th 
day of March, 1915. 


[Seal.] 





(Signed) C. L. HitpRETH 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 31, 1916.) 














































A large amount of valuable and timely . — 
matter is necessarily omitted from this 4 eader Gladiolus Hybridist 
issue for lack of space, and the most of H E. M 


: . DOVER, N. H. 
which we hope to use in the June issue. Winner of Canis sg: A Best Yellow Seed- 








_— = fy ei by emg aed seed, selected 
exclusive’ — ancy large lowering varieties, 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 500 seeds 50c. 
The Powe 
G ig es cto fav enle ool Gnd deiked new = a is most fascinating 





this department aflectioe in disposi t Fi 
lines (abo forty words) S100 per insertion. ‘Ad. 
‘ ditional lines 15c. eac 


| “THE AMERICAN BOTANIST” 


se aist Bares Hult, Annas ant Hathey Cink, || Is published for all who are interested in the 








ali all for 5c, per dozen. sh "35 per hund , finest curious facts about our native wildflowers. 
lowering rst size. Fourteen finest dahlias 1.00 A YEAR. SAMPLE FREE. 
d only $1.00; Ten finest hardy phlox only $1.00; Ten “ae 


Spest est 2 year roses only $1.90; Six finest mn . H 
finest Z,year roses only $1.80; Six finest peonies | Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, IIR 
PERKING & CO., Danvers, Mass. 


Jab to Order—I will undertake to 
hybridized — seed to order from 


euch ws varieties as ar tible. Write for my 
proposition. GEO. ‘A. WH TNEY, 151 WinterSt., 
Auburn, Me. 


None better. Price list free. Also Airedale 


W E are the originators of Princepine and ‘errie ham; stock grea 
the other choice vee in quantity.” "Gend Ls pe ane , 


list for quotations on planti stock or larg 
bi lesale only. Ww. E. Kt 


Pembroke, N. ¥: neuwore C°~ 1B. F. White, . Terryville, Conn. 























Clear Eve and Pink Progression 


There are two varieties not known yet in the States; all Gladiolus Specialists 
in the States and Canada are strongly advised to make stock of them. 


EYE is a great improvement not only over Princeps, but it is far the best and 

r scarlet, white eyed Gladiolus in the trade; it is a tall, robust and strong grower, long 
* broad, k green foliage, very large flower of deep, white eyed scarlet, very large 
bulb, first size bulb measures 18 to 23 c/m circ. 


We beg to remind all importers of new Holland varieties that nobody is able to supply this 

excellent variety but we, for we are the sole “—-y~ 4 We did not sell and do not sell 

it here in Holland. Asko our quotation early, for the stock is small, next season we shall 
_only be able to supply no more than 5,000 bulbs, large and smali ones. 


PINK PROGRESSION is a sport of the well-known and everywhere appreciated 
Gladiolus Pink Beauty, blooms the same time as the Pink Beauty, but its colour is much 
lighter; it is the finest rose. Be careful in ordering this variet, or nobody can offer it in 
America and here in Hotend only a few have a small stock. rge bulbs and small ones 
will be for next season 





t Further we grow fine stocks of rare and standard varieties. 
We beg to thank our American friends, who have favored _us with their esteemed orders 
which have had our personal care and attention. Let us have your address 
and our catalog will be mailed in August. 


Try our bulbs; we are assured to satisfy you in every way. 


Firma P. Vos Mz, 
Gladiolus Specialists, Sassenbeim, Holland 























| :aielpasuareeetiaas a 
el —_ & Sons ert 


1 —— 


Bulbs, Roots and Plants 
of all descriptions. 








Write for prices or tell us to call on you when visiting the trade. 


Contract Now for Your Gladioli! 


We have healthy stock in all sizes of the latest and oldest varieties. 


Sc —s00c 


With a view to the advanced season, would say that we guarantee to 
supply at prices that meet competition, so there is no objection to send us 
your order without first corresponding about quotations, etc. Hurried orders 
we may be able to execute from stock on hand in New York. 
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| GLADIOLI | 


I have more than 50 
varieties of Gladioli to 
offer. These include 
the standard varieties 
and my specialties. 


Send for Wholesale or Retail List. 
E. E. STEWART 
Brooklyn - - Michigan 








300¢ 


0c 


—>n0¢ 
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NEW GLADIOLI 


As well as old standard varieties in our choice collection. Magnif- 
icent in form and color—everyone can grow them successfully. 


10 Fine Flowering Bulbs, named kinds, Postpaid for 50c. 
Catalog, giving cultural directions, FREE. 




















THE PERKINS-KING CO. Box 8i West Mentor, Ohio 








I AM AGAIN OFFERING TO SEND POSTPAID 


Fifty Flowering Size Gladiolus Bulbs 
Carefully Selected, for Fifty Cents. 
This will include several of the best named sorts, such as Minnesota, America, Mrs. 


King, Burrell, Evaline, Maude, etc., without marks, some of the new blues, special 
florists’ light and Groff’s Hybrids. Also my new catalogue of the best named sorts. 


GEORGE S. WOODRUFF, Box “M”, Independence. Iowa 











PRICE LIST you will depend on 


“flelpful Hints and Early Childs 
History of the for superior : 


co" Glaol 


i Free for the Aating. then it will be better 
HENRY YOUELL for you and us. 


538 Cedar St., Syracuse, N.Y. hile Siiis Chil ds 


A limited supply of choice Gladiolus Seed 
"e per packet. Flowerfield, Long Island, N.Y. 



































A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


Every Grower should have, must have, 
eventually wil! have 


The Great English Yellow Gladiolus 
“Golden Measure” 


It is simply incomparable. There is noth- 
ing equal to it in its color. A rampant 
grower, strong, straight, of t r,a 
large corm and fairly free. e e is 
long and straight, with large, thick flowers 
of great substance, lasting well and some- 
times semi-double. The color is a rich 


True, Pure,Golden Yellow— Absolutely 
free from any blotch or marking. 


A great rarity among gladioli. 
The iniroducers’ Price Last Season was Six 
Guineas, ($300.00) Each. 
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Our Price— 
No. 1, $10.00; No. 2, $7.50; No. 3, $5.00 
Cash with order. First come, first served. 
Ths variety can not be obtained elsewhere 


except from the introducers, at twice 
these prices. Buy now and be in the front. 


Mapleshade Glacioli Farm 


315 N. Ted Ave., Warren, Ohia 








FOR $1.00 


inch) Gladiolus bulbs 


King, Independence, 
assorted, or all of one kind. 


Write us your wants aud ask 
for price list and samsles. 


Munsell & Harvey 
Growers of Gladiol 








OHIOGROWN 





we will send, prepaid, sample 40 first 
size, or 100 blooming size (1 to 14 
inch), or 150 planting size (4 to 1 


America, Mrs. Francis 


Ashtabula - - - Ohio 




















GOLDEN KING 





was given an award of merit by the National 
Gladiolus Society of England July 29th, 1913 
and a First Class Certificate in 1914 


(For illustrated description see Octuber number Modern Gladiolus Grower. ) 
. Retail price of Bulbs, 20c. each; $2.00 per doz., postpaid. 
Small stock and bulblets except America and Mixtures ure 


now planted. 


We have a few thousand first size America, Mrs. Francis 
King and Velvet King at very low prices. Other varieties 
are sold low but we can make to order a few thousand of 
mixtures from odds and ends of named varieties. 


Write us, stating just what you want, and we will 
quote very attractive prices if bulbs are unsold. 


Descriptive retail list free Lo all. 


G. D. BLACK, - 


Independence, Lowa 





























Special on Yellow-Brown and Cream Iris 





Grower of Quality Bedding Plants 


This month I am going to cut my price of 6c. each and offer a three plant clump of 
——— kind sand —" prepaid. But order must be for at least three clumps. These are 


Siroag wo ~ tin 4 Spires Van Houtte or Paniculata Hydrangea, each prepaid 35c. I re- 
lace if they don’t live. 

at forget my offer of 100 Asters tor a dollar. The very finest sorts money can buy. 
Mixed or separate colors. Also all kinds of bedding plants and vegetable plants. 
Cyclamens for next winter now only 25c. each. Just half what you pay your florist in 


the winter. 
PAUL L. WARD, 























WESTERBEEK & KLYN 
SASSENHEIM, HOLLAND 








Write us for prices, care 
Maltus & Ware, 14 Stone St. New York 
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Hillsdale, Mich. 





ONLY A FEW MORE 


AMERICA 


in all sizes, and some odd lots of the following 
desirable varieties all in No.1 sizes— 


Mrs. F. Pendleton, Jr.. Reine de Anjou, 
Taconic and Princeps 


Of everything else we have sold all we can spare. 


A. H. AUSTIN CO. 
Portage County WAYLAND, OHIO 


TOOWeANAQOUOQUUUUUNNNONOQQQQQOGOCUGUNONOGENGNGQOQOOUUUUEONONGOONUGGOOUOUEOEONRGNOOGGQOGUOULOOENOELESCOOOQOUUUUUONSEOOGHONOUOOOOOUUESEEROGOOOOOQOOUOUOUUUEE 
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Gladiolus Bulbs 


“Grown in America’ 


A FEW PRICES : 


. America 
Blanche - 
Mrs. Beecher 
Golden King 
Halley 
Independence 
Glory (Kunderds) 
Glory of Holland - 
Mrs. Francis King 
Niagara - : 
Octoroon 
Panama 
Princeps . 
Mrs. Pendleton, Jr r. 
Taconic - 
Wild Rose 


All of above postage prepaid at prices qucited. 


Descriptive Catalog for the asking. 


$ .30 per coz. 
1.00 4 


00 
2.00 
1.00 

00 


+ 
‘ 
6a 
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Bidwell & Fobes 


Kinsman, - - 


7 - - - o a ” - -~ 


a) 
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Gladiolus Bulbs 


Send for price list. 


Blue Jay $2.00 per doz. America $ .25 per doz. 
1.50 Augusta oo 
Niagara fils Baron J.Hulot 35 “ 
Panama ae tat i _—* 
i * Mrs.F.Pendit’n,Jr.2.25 “ 
War 200 “ Mrs. Francis King 25 “ 


All of the above prices are by mail prepaid. 
Look up the collections offered iast month. 


At the close of a most successful selling season I wish to express my appre- 
ciation of the generous patronage of the wholesale and retail trade. 
larger stocks and better facilities another year | hope to give even greater 
value than this season. Be sure to visit my exhibit at the Newport show and 
if pessible come and see my stock in bloom especially the newer varieties 


With 


and seedlings. 


Raymond W. Swett, Saxonvilie, Mass. 











Panama 








Lexington 








Bulbs 1—1% inches 
Will make a good 
- flower spike. 


50c per doz., postpaid. 


Joe Coleman 
Grower 


Obio 








MONGOLIAN 


Described as follows by the Sup’t, of the 
Trial Grounds at Ithaca, N.Y., “Lemon 
yeliow with dull Tyrian rose pencilings, 
compact bloom, early mid-season, medium 
tall, erect, vigorous.” I can send you a 
icture of them showing 10 open at a time. 
rtificate of Merit at and a large 
number of first prizes for best yellow. 


Price $1.00 Each, $16.00 per Doz. 


Mrs. O. W. Halladay 


Peaches and Cream is the best description 
I can give for this grand, new . 
was awarded first prize at Hartford 

for the best new undisseminated variety. 


Price $1.00 Each, $9.00 per Doz. 


A. W. Clifford 


The report from the Ithaca trial grounds 
reads as follows “Old carmine red with 
amaranth red throat and lighter and lilacy 
tinted medial lines, early, days, medium 


oe 50e Each, $6.00 per Doz. 


P. S.—The —y- three kinds were origi- 
nated by “Kunderd.” 


amen eg sent 


Clark W. Brown, Ashland Mass. 
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Make Money Selling Cut 
Flowers--- 


Thousands are making a good profit from the flower garden by 
selling cut flowers. The Gladiolus is the best of the summer 
cut flowers, sure to bloom, easy to raise. 


Blooming size bulbs sent prepaid by parcel post to any address on 
receipt of price. 25 or 50 at 100 rate. Catalogue with complete direc- 
tions for culture FREE. 


America—Delicate fog pink, I mce—Rose pink, a v 
florists everywhere. Per 100, $1 S108 liant color. Per m6, $1.00 
Mrs. Fra’ ncis King—Flame pink, very Garden Mixture—Assortinent of all 
popular and choice a ower. colcrs, seedlings and named sorts. 
00, $1.50 Per 100, 8Oc. 


Write for special price on large orders. 


BROOKLAND GARDENS, 














Woburn, Mass. 








Ss. E. SPENCER, Prop. 
MI Lexington St. 
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PENDLETON 
2 in. to 1 in. $10.00 per 100 


MYRTLE 
Blooming size $15.00 per 100 


IDA VAN 
Blooming size $3.00 per 100 





M. F. WRIGHT, 
1906 Sanith St. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 

















HERE’S aSNAP 


in Iris for your hardy borders. 
100 GERMAN and RUSSIAN IRIS for $2.50 


Assorted varieties, and colors, of our se- 

lection and unnamed. Every one is a good 

variety, fresh dug, and strictly first c 

Get busy if you want them. Ask for our 

blue book 

The Grinnell Nursery 
Grinnell, lowa 














Wwe is Arthur Cowee 
continually mention- 


ing the varieties “War” and 
“Peace?” Because he, as 
well as those wha have tried 
them, knows that they are 
the two best Gladioli in 
existence commercially, in 
their respective colors, red 
and white. Write for his 
illustrated descriptive cata- 
logue of these and many 
other fine varieties. 


Arthur Cowee 


Meadowvale Farms 
Berlin, N.Y. 
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| MRS. W. E. FRYER 





The Wonderful Gladiolus 


No other variety in my collection 
bleomed so well as this last season 
from small bulbs. 


Of over 3000 bulbs planted that were Sunnyside 
under 4 oe in a I | 

every bulb bloomed, an: e flowers P 

were nearly as large as from No. 1 Gladiolus Gardens 


bulbs, but of course the spike was 
shorter. It is very much admired 


by all visitors to my gardens, and a Gage 
variety that satisfies the public isa L. Merton 

good variety to grow. Proprietor 

The health and vigor of the plant, ° 

and the color of the flowers, a fiery Natick, Massachusetts 


orange scarlet, makes it conspicu- 
ous at a distance. 


SHRUBS, PLANTS and BULBS. 


Write for illustrated catalog showing many | 
views in my nursery. 


Willis E. Fryer 
Mantorville - - Minn. 
























MRS. FRANCIS KING 


The Best Seller of All the Scarlets. 


Introduced and grown by us in quantity and has proven 
the best seller of all varieties in the Country Homes 
of wealth and refinement along the Jersey Coast. There 
are still two months in which these bulbs may be 
_ planted for a succession of bloom all summer. 


Doz. 100 
Extra Size Bulbs 3S .35 $2.50 
First Size Bulbs -25 1.50 
Second Size Bulbs -20 1.00 


In addition to this we carry a full line of all leaders includ- 
ing mixtures required by the seed trade, florist trade and 
} private individuals. Our list of new named varieties of 
best German and French sorts should be in the hands of 
every private buyer. 
160-page Catalogue—FREE 


,j aughan s Seed Store 


New York 
Chica ae 43 Barclay St. 
Greenhouses and Nursery, Western Springs, Ill. 


























For $1.00 


I will send to your address post paid any 
four of the following items. 


ANNUAL PLANTS 


18 Asters, assorted colors 

12 Salvias (scarlet sage) 

12 Snapdragon, assorted colors 

12 Giant-flowered Zinnias 

12 Cosmos, Giant-flowered 

12 Pansies, “ r 

12 Stocks, Cut-and-come-again 

12 Marigolds, assorted colors, African 


GLADIOLI 


12 America 4 Alice Carey 
6 Halley 4 Mephistopheles 
12 Independence 6 Velvet King 
9 Pink Beauty 6 Faust 
9 Mrs. F. King 3 Niagara 
9 Klondyke 2 Panama 
9 Taconic 2 Mrs. Frank Pendleton 
6 Baron Hulot 2 Lily Lehman 


CANNAS and DAHLIAS 


See April Issue 


W. W. Wilmore, Jr., 
Wheatridge, Denver, Colorado 


























